CHAPTER   NINETEEN
LIMEY DAWDLER
IT WAS the Victory Parade through London in June, 1946, which finally severed me from war correspondent's uniform and the life it represented. I sat in the back of a jeep with my old friend of the Arakan campaign, Graham Stanford, of the Daily Mail, and we rolled through London on a grey, rainy day.
Some of my colleagues had backed out of this performance on grounds of modesty, but I, who had watched so many London processions, including the Victory Procession of 1919, was consumed with curiosity to know what it felt like to be part of one in my own city. So I experienced that strange mixture of shyness and glowing pleasure caused by popular applause. It was mixed, too, with a certain amount of fun, emphasised because half of life is a joke to Graham Stanford.
We assembled in Regent's Park to melancholy noises made by the howling gibbons, a substitute for the bagpipes. Momentarily we were dismayed to find that we had been sandwiched between a mobile laundry and mobile canteens; then we took it as a compliment to our strictly practical " Chocolate Soldier " attitude.
It was typical weather and a typical English tribute. None of the madness of Rome, Athens or Amsterdam; just the warm applause of disciplined crowds and a sense of heartfelt thankfulness.
The Parade was also important to me because it marked the reopening of the B.B.C. television service which had been suspended on the outbreak of war. I was overjoyed to find that all my original enthusiasm for this fascinating new medium of entertainment, art and education had revived white-hot. This settled many doubts and difficulties.
333f the blitzes, and also as a family man.e senior officers' hotel, the Eden, where slowly civilian clothes were beginning to replace the uniforms. Outside, in daylight hours, an elderly woman, who contrived, most ingeniously, to preserve an air of gentility in her threadbare clothing, shuffled up and down in worn-out shoes tapping the kind-hearted brasshats for largesse. Down the street was another beggar—a horrid sight—whohe prospect of Berlin loomed with infinite dreariness. To be in an island,tion by ignoring them and whose good nature was irrepressible, found the strain of " non-fratting " in theirTheon-smoker,tone Hoor thirty feet below, afterwards dying in hospital from his injuries. He thus emulated Goering and cheated allied justice.shed in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
